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‘ AN EVENING HYMN. 

a (Imitated from the Spanish.) 

1 

te Original. 

7 , 

, The varying hues of eve are gone! 

. A 

: And night comes softly stealing on; 

e Calining the breast! 

Is Let earthly hopes and tears be still! 

le And every worldly wish and will 

it Be hushed to rest! 

of Time stays not his resistless tide— 

* Borne on its bosom onward glide 

" Man’s trust and power. 

ee He tarries not for crowned kings; 

e He sweeps away earth’s lowliest things— 

“4 Cottage and tower! 

d Yon glimmering stars, this gathering shade, 

\- Mark but another journey made 

e Toward the yoal.— 

Where does my struggling vessel tend? 

: 

f To what sure haven haply wend? 

| My toiling soul? 
Does Faith, my pilot, boldly steer 
Mid dashing tempests’ wild career, 

My guiv’ring bark? 
i Still pierce beyond the gloom afar, 
1 And fix his gaze on Bethleheni’s star? 


My beacon mark! 


; Has false affection’s earthly fire, 
Or pleasure’s glance, or wild desire, 
Allured away 
My faithless heart from heavenly love? 
Drawn down my soul from joys above 
To mouldering clay? 


Oh God! beneath thy searching eye, 
Naked our treacherous bosois lie! 
| Father forgive! 
If idols now thy house profane, 
We pray thee, Father! yet again 
Our hearts receive! 


If aught unholy lurk within, 
How dear soe’er the cherished sin; 
' Bid it depart! 
Cleanse Thou our souls from every stain. 
And in thy temple, Lord, remain 
And rule the heart! 


Father of Spirits!’ Hear our prayer! 
Our life, our hope, our comforter, 
Our strong abode! 
To Thee our thankful hearts we raise, 
And humbly, gladly hymn thy praise, 
Preserver!—Guoi! 


Thy gentle hand hath smoothed our way; 
Fed and sustained us day by day! 
In Thee we move! 
Oh may thy mercies, Lord! inspire 
Our souls with gratitude, and fire 
Our hearts with love! . 5. 


"ASSACES FROM THE DIARY 0 


BY LE ROY. 


F ASTUDENT. 


Original. 


_— 


ere sun is already high in the heavens, and the | the past? Is she still contented with the laurels that Mi- || 
“we busy with traffick. Oh, the thirst for gold! Well, || chacl Angelo and Raphael, Shakspeare and Milton, Newton | 


pethaps it is the part of wisdom: last nig 
others slept, till my 
ca Were ready to start from their sockets. 
oe couch, and past a weary night in agonizing thought. 
00g since I have rested calmly and soundly, and I fear 
“e Ume is far distant when 


d wake again—the sleep of death may overtake me, when 
Sot the . 


ht I toiled while 





aching head did well nigh burst, and my } Science, it is true, has made rapid strides of late, but in the 
I drove sleep | illimitable fields of literature. who are reaping the immortal | 


No. 38. 












| Something harasses me by day and by night. A restless pas- 
| sion, a fury, goads me on to effort till my frame sinks with 
exhaustion, and I cannot rest. And all for what? What is) 
| my recompense?—A shattered and sickly body, my blood | 
| runs sluggishly in its channels, my tottering limbs can scarce- 
ly support me, a livid and ghastly paleness is in my complex- 
| ion, an unearthly stare in my eye, and my head racked with | 
| pain. The world deem me crazed and pity me, while I am | 
| striving for the admiration of this same gaping, listless, igno- | 
rant and lazy crowd! Yet, as a favorite and fascinating au- | 
| thor has expressed it, 





“The loud pran of the gazing horde, 
Brings no disdained reward!” 


Alas, ’tis pride that stimulates alike the student and the | 
worldly minded. Ambition,—that preys on the soul, and | 
| saps our very heart’s blood, causing many a noble wreck, | 
then pointing to the shattered image, bids others tempt the | 
dangerous sea—ambition is the offspring of pride. Pride i 
| wraps its victims in the dark mantle of despair, inspiring | 
hate, revenge, and every evil passion. Pride entered heaven, i 
| —the standard of rebellion was raised before the throne of || 
| God! Yet tis ingrafted in our very nature, “a wounded spirit || 
|| who can bear?” Without it we might grovel in the dust, nor | 
| know the fire that burns within us. It calls us from every || 
| low pursuit, and urges on to deeds of daring and renown. | 
|| But of all prides how foolish is the pride of aacestry! How | 
|| do those who make this boast the clement of their existence | 
| and glory in the high mettled blood that courses through their 
| 








| veins, relish the theory of Lord Monboddo, Buffon, and oth- | 


or that | 
of Dr. Darwin, which traces our origin to some acquatic, an- | 
imal, the oyster I belicve. I have called this a foolish pride, | 
I yet chould we not live for posterity? Should we not be am- 
| bitious to leave a name of which our children shall not be | 
I shamed? But I have not the intention nor the inclination, | 
|| here to discuss this question. Let us each to his vocation. | 
| *Tis mine to explore the fertile regions of the mind, and pon. | 
|| der o’er the lore of ages, delighted with the scenes that are | 
| everopening to my view. | 


| . 
| ers, that man is descended from a race of monkeys, 





| 


} Why is it that so few standard works are produced | 
| in the present age and why is so little regard paid to those of | 
| the past? one is tempted to look for the origin of the term | 
| standard in the fact that they stand—neglected and despised. 
|| Reading was once synonomous with studying, now it is men- 


| tal dissipation. Once men characterized the age in which they 











|| lived—now, the impress of the age, showy without solidity, 
is stamped upon minds that ought to stand forth in bolder re- 


| lief. Where are the master spirits of the seventeenth and 
| eighteenth centuries? On whom have their mantles fallen? 
| Come forth! ye, to whom, it is given, and assert the suprema- 
| cy which is your due. Arrest the human mind in its down- 
| ward, degrading course, and find for wisdo:n and intelligence, 
| once more a dwelling place on the earth. Literature, Science } 
and the Arts are languishing, and will no champion arise to | 
|| succour and sustain them! Shall such mean foes trample in 
the dust the mighty intellect of man! Is Genius slumbering, | 
—or taken unawares while revelling in indolence, intoxica- | 
|| ted with triumph, celebrating the glorious acheivements of | 





= 


} 
| 








and Bacon have won, nor ambitions of mightier deeds? || 





honors that she longs to bestow? There are periods in the 
history of man when the human mind betrays its origin, and | 


| 


I shall lie down in peace to sleep || bursting from trammels of ignorance, superstition of indo- | 


lence, goes on conquering, subduing and overthrowing with a | 


artillery of heaven shall disturb my deep repose! power and glory that dazzles succeeding ages to behold 





—for seasons of darkness succeed these brilliant eras—a 
reaction as it were takes place, while Intellect seems gather- 
ing itsenergies for another onset. It is at once cheering 
and disheartening to look back through the long “vista of 
years”—disheartening to feel the contrast of the present with 
the past—cheering, for we may know those who have honor. 
ed the name of man and knowing we may be like them 


Lord Bacon has been called’the greatest man that ever lived; 
yet how few know any thing of the productions of his tran- 
scendant genius. This, with the fact that the world is vastly 
indebted tohim for much of the truth and knowledge that 
exists, will justify here, (if it require justification to indulge 
in sober thought, amid the giddy and dazzling attractions that 
engage the popular mind,) some notice of the instrument 
which effected such a mighty revolution in philosophy, and 
commenced a new era in the «history of learning, the ‘“Nov- 
um Organon Scientiarum,” or “new method ot studying the 
sciences,” which he published in 1620 as the 2nd part of his 
“Instauration of the sciences.” Being attorney general and 
subsequently Lord High Chancellor of England, his duties 
were many and arduous. But “neither the weight and variety 
of business, nor the pomps of a court could divert his atten- 
tion from the study of philosophy. These were his avoca- 
tions and encumbrances, this his beloved employment.” He 
was engaged for twelve years in methodizing, altering and 
publishing this work, which wes given to the world in the 
form of aphorisms. Lord Brougham, in the Library of Use- 
ful Knowledge, has condensed its principles and divided it 
into sections. The subject matter is more easily comprehen- 
ded in this, than in the original form. The Novum Organon is 
divided into two parts: the first part is an introduction to 
prepare the mind for receiving and employing the doctrine 
set forth inthe second part, viz. Induction, which teaches 
us to arrive at truth, not by conjecture, but from well authen.- 
ticated facts collected together, (and the more of these the 
more certainly true the conclusion) drawing thence some gen- 
eral principle or truth that applies to them all. Bacon saw 
that nature and fact were neglected for the study of Aris- 
totles doctrines, and he labored to establish a philosophy of 
reason and common sense, in opposition to all mere theory and 
and fancy. His first aphorism is this; “Man, the servant 
and interpreter of nature, can only understand and act in 
proportion as he observes or contemplates the order of nature, 
more he can neither know nor do.” 

According to the division of Lord Brougham, in the Ist. 
Section he attempts to remove ancient prejudices, and pro- 
cure a fair and candid attention to his book. He shows that 
little had been effected up to his time, for want of a right 
method of study. Men from slight odservation and from few 
particulars had jumped at general conclusions, instead of 
finding some lesser axiom, then one more general, arriving at 
a grand and final conclusion. “There isa difference be- 
tween the idols of the human mind, and the ideas of the divine 
mind,” that is between vain notions of things, and things as 
they really are. “Anticipating nature” can never promote 
science this is making nature conform to preconceived no- 
tions. Had the inductive method been followed, the erroneous 
notions of Ptolemy with regard to astronomy had never pre- 
vailed; or had Pythagoras been able to verify his conclusions 
by unerring Induction the world had not remained so long 
indarkness, for Pythagoras was before his age, and his 
opinions were far more cortect than those of any other an. 
cient astronomer. Copernicus had not suffered the mortifi- 
cation of seeing his system rejected, and the hypothesis of 
Tycho Brahe, near a century afterwards, that the earth was 
the centre of the solar system, could not have been for a mvu- 
ment entertained. A Roman bishop had not preached against 
Galilee from the text, “Ye men of Galilee, why s and ye 
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gazing up imo heaven?” But it was not in astronomy 
merely that mankind erred. The v orld was full of mistaken 
opinions inevery department of knowledge Super-tition 
and bigotry held sway over the minds of men, and with such 
tenacity did they cling to their “Idols” that even Bacon 


could scarcely gain a candid attention. 

The 2nd. Section treats of the sources of the errors which 
men commit in forming their notions of things. These are 
quaintly called “Idols of the mind,” of which there are four, 


Idola Tribus—these are common to the whole tribe of men, | 
as general prejudices. The mind is imposed on by preposses- | 


sions, and previous convictions will not be effaced. While 
eases of failure, as of dreams or predictions, are disregarded 


corresponding events are considered as absolutely decisive | 


whereas negative instances are of the greatest importance in 
estiblishing general principles. The will also affects the un- 
derstanding, “men are most willing to believe what they 
most desire.” How true is it, that “diiliculties are rejected 
through impatience—the ceeper things of nature diesded 
throngh a cert .in awe—experience discarded throngh jride— 
and trath, when it limits cur hopes.” Again, the mind strives 
to understand what is incomprehensible, as space, time, eter. 
nity, infinity, and constantly errs, but itis still more misled 
by inquiring the final causes of things. The fallacy and in 
competency of the senses and a love of abstraction and gen. 


eralizstion are also referred t» as sonrees of errors, Common | 


before his time, and still too prevalent among men. 

The 2nd. class of sources of errors are Iola Specus, idols 
of the cave or den i. e. those prejudices which stamp upon 
each mind its own peenliar character. These well merited 
the altention which was given them for they are stronger in 
the mind that is of that high character which fits it to lead in 
the investigation of trath, In addition to the general way- 
wardness of human nature, every man has his own peculiar 
den, which breaks and corrupts the light) of nature. Thus 
Aristotle throagh his fondness for distinctions and quiddities 
made his nataral philosophy a mere slave to his logic. Des 
Cartes brought his beloved notions of vortices from heaven to 


earth to apply them to Van Uclmont’s doctrine of fermentae | 


cr 


tion. “Hence he formed a chemico-mechanic..1 system of | 
medicine, which was eagerly received by the Dutch phy- | 


sicians.” Men now a days toa have their hobbies, and facts 


are distorted to favor their peculiar notions. Democritus and | 
Epicnrus were atomists, and so taken up with the particles | 


of things as almost to neglect their structure, whilst’ Pytha. 


goras, Socrates, Plato &e. viewed the fabrication of things | 
with such astonishment as not to attend to the simplicity of | 


nature. “Attachment to times’ is another Idols of the den 
—some cherish an idolatrous admiration of the ancients and 
underrate every thing modern—ct vice versa. 

3. Idola Tori—idols of the market place. These are chiefly 


words and terms to which vague and indefinite ideas attach, | 
being for the most part accommodated to the notions of the 


vulgar. ‘Tins fact, [ think, justifies the introduction of Latin 
and Greek and other foreign terms into English composition, 


Technical terms are indeed indispensable in every art and | 


scicnee, and solely because they are more precise and definite 
in thei¢ meaning, and thas one of Bacon’s idols being avoid. 
ed, an obstacle is removed fiom the path of improvement. 
Accuracy and precision of language depen] on the advance- 
ment of science, indeed, they mutually pnomote each other. 

4. Iola Theatri—pejudices arising from prevailing themes 
and systems of philosophy, which are but so many stage plays. 
The authority of great names is appealed to, and thus the 
mind is enslaved by the “argumentvin ad verecundiam,” or 
the argument addressed to the modesty of human nature. 

In the 3rd, Section the different kinds of false systems of 
Philosophy are described as the sophistical, the empirical the 
superstitions, ‘They owe their rise to the “Idola Theatri,” 
Mentioned above, 

4th. Scction—characters of false systems. The Grecian, 
philosophy was from a corrupt source, and had not improved the 


condition of mankind. He tested systems by their progress 
and improvement. Something waswrong, or the Pythagorean | 
sy-tem would not have decliucd to be revived by Coperui- | 
cus. 

Among the causes of errors in philosophy, adverted to in 
the 5th. Section are these. The true end of science was | 
mistaken, which he considered to be, “to enrich human fife | 


with useful arts and inventions,”—Philosophers aimed at sel! | 


aggrandizement and dominion over the minds of men,— 


things were left to the “darkness of tradition,’—the pedan- | 
try of philosophers, who would inspire the vulgar with the | 


idea of their wisdom aud leave the impression that the sciences 
were exhausted, the “ure for which is the general diffusion oi 
knowl.dge,—men indolent and pusillanimous, and satisfied 


\i To find among those legions, 


Se 


|with very slender performance:,—superstition was mingled | 
with religion,—and gevius could not expand beneath the, 
| weight of scholastic prejudices. 

Section 6th. There were grounds of hope regarding the ad- | 
vancement of science. ‘The errors of the past warned them } 
ie return to the study of philosophy in a pure and separate 1 
lform. The Aristotelians had corrupted it with a perversion 
lor logic, the Platonist with an imaginative theory ete., 
| yut sume philosopher of independence of mind and sublime | 
yeuius might arise to free the world from old and hackney’d | 
‘theories. How prophetic of Newtou! who arose almost im- | 


; 
} 
' 


mediately after Bucon. | 

In the remarks, which Lord Brougham has condensed in 
the 7th. Section, he declares that his aim is not to reign over | 
wen’s minds, but to conduct them into the temple of truth. |, 
The inductive method does vot lead to scepticism, but is the | 
urt of doubting properly. Jt is net confined to natural phil- || 
osophy, but is also applicable to ethics, polities, philosophy off) 
the human mind chemistry, botany, ete. In conclusion it is) 
urged that the discovery of truth holds tie most excellent | 
pluce among the actions of waukind. The inventions of} 
science benefit man to the end of time. } 


How sha!l we express our admiration of this master work 
of genius! Llow can we rightly appreciate it! my mind is | 


surivited, but I shall return to the exposition with newrelish. | 


—$—$—$_____— | 


The following poem was written by a soldier of the Revo- i 
lution, during the later periods of the stuggle of our brave | 
countrymen for their liberties, ‘The sentiments here recorded | 
no doubt were those of the entire army. Only imagine the | 
deafening applause the man would receive from his surround- 
ing comrades, who should be seated on the falen trunk of | 
some decayed tree singing a song like this. We publish it 
as a literary curiosity. ‘The manuscript which is now in 


our possession and will doubtless remuin there, bears the 
warks of age. ‘The paper upon which it is written is worthy 
the attention of some Antiquarian Society. 


TAXATION OF AMERICA. 


Original. i 
I. 
' While I relate my story, i 


Americans pive car: 

Of Britain’s iading glory | 
You presently shall bear. ‘ 
Vil give a true relution— 

Attend to what IT say, 

Concerning the taxation ( 
Of North America. 


O! the cruel Lords of Britain, 
Wo glory in their shame, 
The projects they huve lit on 
They joytully proclaim, } 
"Tis what they’re s. iving arter, | 
Our rights to take away, | 
| And rob us of our Charter 
In North America. 


There are two mighty speakers 
Thet rale iu Parliament, 
Who always have been seekers 
Sowe mischief to invent; 


’T'was North, and Bute, his father, i 
This horrid plan did lay, i 
A mighty taz to gather 


In North America. 


They searched the gloomy regions 
Of the iniernal pit, 


| One who excell’d in wit, 
To ask of him assistance, 
Or teli then how they may 
Subdue, without resistance, 
This North America. 





“ 
Old Satan, the arch traitor, Hy 
Resolv’d a voyage to take, i 
Who rules sole navigator 
Upon the burning lake; 
For the Britannia ocean 
He Jaunches far away, 

To land he hath no notion, 
In North America. 


He takes his seat in Britain, 

It was his soul’s intent. 

Great George’s throne to sit on, 
And rule the Parliament, 
liis comrades were pursuing 
A Diabclick way, 

For to complete the ruin 
Of North America. 


He tried the art of magie 
To bring his schemes about, 














At length the gloomy project 
He artinily ‘ound out: 

The pl mit was promulged 
In a clandestine way, 

But |tely was divuiged 

In North America. 


If. 


These subtle, arch designers 
Address’*d the British ex urt, 
All those were undersigners, 
For to observe report— 
There is a cleasant Landscape 
That sitteh car Way 

Beyond t e wide Atlantic, 

In North America. 








































































There is a wealthy peaple, 

Who sojourn in that lind; 

Their charches built with steeple, 
Mo-1 te utiuily stand, 

Theis bass i ete lillies, 

Are painted red. and gay, 

They flourish like the gallies, 

In North America, 


Their: | nd with milk and honey 
Continually deth flow, 

The want of food and money 
They seldom ever kn w; 

They heap up geld and silver, 
They have no debts to pay, 

Aud spend their time in pleasure, 
In North A’ crica. 


On oysters fowls and tishes 

Mot trequently they dine, 

With yola ang silver dishes, 

Their tables always shinc; 

‘Lhey crown their feasts with butter, 
They cat and rise to play, 

In silks their lidies flutter, 

In Nortis Ancrica. 


With gold and silver laces 
They de themselves adorn, 
And cubics deck terr faces, 
Refulgcnt as the mern, 

Wine sparkles in their glances, 
They spend each happy day 
In merriment and dances, 

In Nortis Avcerlea. 


Let not our suit affront you, 
When we address your throne, 
O king! this wealthy country, 
And subjects are your own, 

And you, their rightlul sovereign, 
They truly must obey, 

You hve a right to govern 

In North America. 


O king! we’ve heard the sequel 
OF wiut we now subscribe, 

Is it not just and equal, 

To taz this wealthy tribe? 
The question being axea! 

His ruajesty did say, 

My sabjects shall be taxed 

In North America. 


Invested with a warrant, 

My publicans shall go, 

The tenth of all their current 
They surely shall bestow: 

If they indulge rebellion, 

Or trom my projects stray, 
Vil send my whole battalion 
To North america. 


I'll rally all my forees, 

By water and by land, 

My ficetest dragoon horses 
Shall go at my command. 
Til burn both town and city, 
With smoke becloud the day, 
I'll show no human pity 
For North America. 


Go on, my hearty svldiers, 

You need tecr nothing ill— 
There’s Herdy, Hills, and Rogers 
My orders to tulfil— 

They tell such simple stories, 
Believe them, sure we may, _ 
That one half of them are tortes 
In North America. 


My gallant ships are ready 
To waft you o’er the flood, 
And in my cause be steady, 
Which is supremely good. 

Go ravage, steal and plunder, 
And you shall have the prey; 
They quickly will knock under 
In North America. 


The laws I have enacted 
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I never will revoke, 
Although they are neglected, 
My fury to provoke; 

I will forbear to flatter; 

I'll rule with mighty sway, 
I'lltake away their charter 
From North Ainerica, 


Hf. 
O George, you are distracted; 
By sad experience find, 
The laws you have enacted 
Are of the blackest kind. 
Pll make a short digression, 
And tell you, by the way, 
We fear not your oppression 
In North America. 


Oar fathers were distressed, 
While in their nitive lind. 
By tyrants were onpressced 
As I do understand; 

For freedoin and religion 
They were resolved to stray, 
And trick the desert rigions 
Of North America 


Heaven was their sole protector, 
While on the riging tide, 

Kind fortane their director 

And Providence their guide. 

If fam not mistaken, 

Abou! the first of May 

This voyage was uudertaken, 
For North America. 


To sail they were commanded, 
About the hour of noon, 

At Ply month rock they landed 
The twenty-first of June: 

The savages were nettled 
With fear and fedanay, 

And peacefully they settled 

In North America, 


We are their bold descendants, 
For liberty we'll fight — 

The name of indeoeidenee 
We challenge as our right. 
What heaven freely wave us, 
No one ean take awiy 

Kind heaven too will save us 
In North America. 


We never will knock under 

O George, we do not fear, 
The rattling of your thunder, 
Nor lightning of your spear. 
Though rebels you declare us, 
We're strangers to disniay, 
Therefore you exnnot seare us 
In North Armeriea. 


To what you have commanded, 
We never will consent, 

Although your troops are landed 
Unon the continent 

We'll take our swords and muskets, 
And march in bi igiit array, 

And drive the British rusticks, 
From North Avweriea. 





We have a bold commander, 
Who fears not sword or gan, 
The sveond Alesander; 

His name is Wasnixcton; 
His men are afl collected, 
And ready for the fray, 

‘To fight they are directed, 
For North America. 


We have Green, Gates and Putnam, 
To manage in the field, 

A gallant train of footinven, 

Who had rather dic than yield; 

A stately troop of horses, 

Trained in a martial way, 

For to angmeut our forces, 

[In North America. 


Proud George you are engaged 
All ia a diity cause, 

A cruel war hes riged, 
Repugnant to all lawes 

Go tell the sav ge nations, 
You're crneller then they, 

To fielit your own relations 
In North Aue rica. 


Ten millions you've expended, 
And twice two u iltions more, 


Our riches are intended 

Sho ld ray the mjehty seores 
Who now will stand your sponser 
Your charges to detray, 

For sure you cunnot conquer 
This North A:uerica. 
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L'il tell you George in metre 

If you attend a while 

We've forced your good Sir Peter 
At Sollivau’s fair isle; 

At Monmouth too we gained 
The honor of the day — 

The victory’s obtained 

In North America. 


Surely we were your betters 
Hard by the Brandywine, 
We laid him fast in fctters, 

| Whose name was John Burgoyne; 
We made your horse to tremble 

| With terror and dismay, 

Foul heroes we resemble 

| In North America. 


H Confusion to the tories, 
That black infernal name, 
In which Great Britvin glories 
H Forever to their shame; 
| We will send each foul revolter 
To smutty Africa, 
| Or noose hiin in a h.lter, 
| In North Ametica. 


| A health to our brave footmen, 

| Who handles sword and gun, 
| To green Gates and Putnam, 
| And conquering Washington; 
Their names be wrote in letlers, 
H Which never shall decay, 
While sun and moon does glitter 
| In North America. 
| 


Success unto our allies, 

In Europe—and in Spain, 

Who mannn'd their ships and gallies, 
Our freedom to maintain; 

May they subdue the rangers 

Of boasting Britanna, 

And drive them from their anchors 

i} In North America. 


| 

Suecess unto the Congress 

| Of the United States, 

Who glory in tie conquest 
Of Washington and Gates— 
To all, both land and seamen, 
Who glory tn the day, 

When we shall all be freemen 
In North America. ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| Success to legislation, | 


| 
| 


That rules with gentle hand, 
To trade and navigation. 
sy water end by land; 
May all witit one opinion, | 
Our wholesome laws obey, 
| Throughout this whole dominion 

Of North America. Sie A 





1 =—— 

i TURKISH HONESTY, 
| An open gallery, extending along the whole of the north- || 
lera side of the edifice, (Solimanie, at Constantiniple) is filled i 
: With chests of various sizes and descriptions, piled one on the H 
other,and carefully marked; these chests contain treasure, | 
i principally in gold, silver, and jewels, to avast amount, and | 
{are allthe property of individuals, who in the event of their | 
f leaving the country, family misunderstandings, or from | 
ll other causes, require a place of safety in which to deposit | 
| their wealth. Each package acuratcly described, and serupu- || 
H lously secured, is recieved and registercd at Solimanie by the | 
|| proper authorities, and there it remains intact and inviolate | 
| despite national convulsions and ministerial changes. No| 
|, event, however unexpected, or however extraordinary, is sul | 
‘fered to effect the sacredness of the trust; and no censidera. | 
i tion of country, or of religion, militates against the adinis- 
1 sion of such deposite as may be teadered by persons anxicus 
jjto secure their property against causalities. Ou one side | 


> . * : | 
imay be seen the fortune of an orphan confided to the keep-|| 


| 





jing of the directors of the institution during his minority; on 
| the other, the capital of a merchant who is pursuing his|j 
{traffic over seas. All clusses and creeds alike avail them | 
} selves all the security of the depository; and although an in- | 

ividual may fail to reclaim his property for twenty, fifty or 
ven an unlimlted number of years, no seal is ever broken, | 
o lock is ever furced. And despite that this great nation-}| 
al bank, for such it may truly be considered, offers not | 
only an easy but an efficient and abundant means of supply || 
no instance has been known in which the government has | 


made an effort-to avail itself of the treasures of Solimanie.} 


City of the Sultan. | 
| 
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Junius is the first of his class, but that class is not the 
highest. Jnnius’s manner is the strut ofa petitinaitre, Burl’s 
the stalk of a giant; if grandeur is not to be found in Burke, 
it is tobe found now here.—Hazlitt, | 





SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 










THE FUTURE. ats 
Origiwal. 


Who is there that would not know the future? There is 
1one with mind so philosophic or passion so dormant that he 
vever speculates upon the probable course of coming events. 
flow anxiou ly are our eyes fixed upon the shadows which, as 
he poet sings, are cast before, that in their indistinet pencil- 
ings our imaginations may trace our prospective destinies -Des- 
‘iny,—there is something heart-stiring in the word, As to 
the past, why it is the past, w' cther it brought weal or woe, 
that weal has gladdened or that woe, has saddened our hearts; 
its bearings and its utmost influences have been encountered, 
ind the strife with them is ovcr.. But the future, the very 
hought. A vast flood is sweeping past us, to whose onward 
low no place is inaccessible; lofty towers, mighty bulwarks, 
the vast sulitudes of nature, are all open to that flood. Upon 
its billows we are now tossed; and far, far into the distance 
before us, farther than the eye can penetrate the gloom, which 
rathers as a funeral shroud above, we hear the resounding 
surges. What shall be our fate amid the continuous waters? 
Shall we be quietly carried on their bosom amid scenery 
where the sunshine of heavenly joy reposes in enlivening ra- 
fiance to the Land of Rest; or shall they hurry us throngh 
the regions of spiritaal desolation to that bourn where hepe 

expires and the darkness becomes profound? 

Oh! the long, long, endless future!) Who can entertain the 
idea without a shudder. Our immortality is enough to startle 
the boldest of us. What weak, inconsiderate creatures are we 
t» have such a fearful gift confferred upon us; and this gift, 
in our waywardness we oft n cunvert into a toy and amuse 
vurselves with it, as a child would amuse itself with a 
sleeping lion. “Men is a strange animal,” an anaccountaole 
compound of insanity, and reason, On all to is of personal, 
ind temporal concermment he exhibits the acuteness of supe. 
rior intelligence; on the weightier matters of a spiritual and 
‘ternal character, which must exerci-e a controlling influence 
over his whole future carcer, he manifests the indifferenee, 
the vacillation of a lunatic. With this thirsti.g avidity to read 
the scroll of fate, he possesses the power to make his destiny, 
and yet refusesethrough mere indifference or blindness to ex- 
ercise it. With this burning and quenchless d-sire for happs- 
ness, he seeks for it along that highway which ts piled » ith the 
blanching bones of his deluded predecessors, who have failed in 
the pursuit; and regardless of those tokens he hastens unheed- 
ingly on, until he falls a victim to his e ror and becomes ano- 
ther warning to others as inconsiderate as himself. 

Why willimen err, when the truth is written as with sun. 
beams and plearded all around them in chatacters so conspi- 
cuous thst the wayfaring man cannot mistake them, that the 
way of happiness is the way of holiness. Let men love and 
fear God, pursue righteousness, cucountre with resignation 
thoce vicis:itudes, which are meant to prove aud purify them, 
and they need not dread the future, for they shall be given to 
read its pages, nor shrink at the idea of tiumortality, for all 
shall be filled with joy. CARLOS. 

PUNISHMENT. 

A Spartan onee the Oracle besought 
To solve ascruple which perplex’d his thought, 
And pleinty tell him if he might forswear 
A purse of gold entrusted to his care. 

Shuddering the Pythian answered—“Waverer, no; 

“ Norshalt thou, for the doubt unpanish’! go.” 

With that, he hastened to restore the trast; 

But fear alone, not virtue, made him just: 

licnce he svon proved the Oracle divine, 

And all the answer worthy of the shrine; 

For plagues pursued his race, without delay, 

Ard swept them from the earth, like dust away, 

By such dire sufferings did the wretci atone 

The crime of nediated fraud alone! 

For, in the eye of Heaven, a wicked deed 

Devis’d is done; how then if he proceed 

To periect his device, how will tl’ offender speed? 

Ciford’s Juvenal. 

nee 

Pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 

Or like the snow-fall in the river, 

A moment white—then melts fur ever; 

Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place; 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 

Evanishing amid the storium— 

Noe man cun tether time or tide. 




























































































































































THE HOLE IN MY POCKET. 
From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 


I gave you this morning?’ I felt in my waistcoat pocket, 
and I felt in my breeches pocket, and I turned my purse in- 


side out, but it was all empty space, which is very different are still more rarely used; in short, my dear Mr. Slackwater, 


from specie; so I said to Mrs. Slackwater, ‘I’ve a hole in my 
pocket” ‘I’ll sew it up,’ said she. 

An hour or two after I met Tom Stebbins. ‘How did 
that ice cream sct?’ said Tom? ‘It set,’ said I, ‘ike the sun, 
gloriously.’ And as I spoke, it flashed upon me that my 
missing half dollar had paid for those ice creams. However, 
I held my peace, for, Mrs. Slackwater, sometimes makes re- 
marks; and even when she assured me at breakfast next mot- 
ning that there was no hole in my pocket, what could I do 
but to lift my brow and say, ‘Ah! is’nt there! really!’ 

Before a week had gone by, my wife who, like a dutiful 
helpmate, as she is, always gave me her loose change to keep, 
called for a 25 cent peice that had been deposited in my Sub 
Treasury for safe keeping, there was a poor woman at the 
door,’ she said, ‘that she promised it to her for certain.’ 
‘Well; wait a moment,’ so I pushed inquiries first in this di- 
rection, then in that, and then in the other, but vacancy re- 
turned a groan.—‘On my soul,” said I, thinking it best to 
show a bold front, ‘you must keep my pockets in better re. | 
pair, Mrs. Slackwater; this piece with I know not how many 
more, is lost, because some corner seam in my plaguey pock- 
ets is left open.’ 

‘Are you sure?’ said Mrs. Slackwater. 

‘Sure! ay, that I am, it’s gone, totally gone!’ My wife dis-| 
missed her promise, and then, in her quiet way, asked me to 
change my pantaloons before I went out, and to bare all ar-) 
gument, laid another pair on my knees. } 

That evening, allow me to remark, gentlemen of the species 
‘husband,’ I was very luathe to go home to tea; I had half aj) 
mind to bore some bachelor friend; add when Hunger and 
Habit, in their unassuming manner, one on each side, walked 
me up to my own door, the touch of the brass knob made my | 
blood run cold. 

But do not think that Mrs. Slackwater is a Tartar, my good | 
friends, because I thus shrunk from home; the fact was that 
I had, while abroad, called to mind the fate of the 25 cent 
piece, which I had invested in smoke,—that is to say, cigars, || 
and I feared to think of her comments on my pantaloons || 
pockets. 

These things went on for some months, we were poor to || 

begin witi. And grew poorer, or at any rate no richer, fast. 

Times grew worse and worse; my pockets leaked worse i 
and worse, even my pocket-book was no longer to be trusted, | 
the rags slipped from it in a manner most incredible to relate, | 
—as an Irish song says:— 

“And such was the fate of poor Paddy O’More, 
That his purse had the more rents as he had the fewer.” | 

At length one day my wife came in with a subscription | 
paper for the Orphans’ Asylum, I looked at it, and sighed, | 
and picked my teeth, and shook my head and handed it back |, 

to her, \ 
‘Ned Bowen,’ said she, ‘has put down ten dollars.’ | 
‘The more shame to him,’ [ replied, the can’t afford it; he || 
can but just scrape along any how, and in these times it ain’t | 
right for him to do it My wife smiled in her sad way, and i 
took the paper back to him that brought it. i 
The next evening she asked me if I would go with her to | 








| 








| 
| 


the Bowens; as T had no objection we started. 

I knew that Ned Bowen did a small business that would | 
give him avout $600 a year, and I thought it would be worth || 
while to see what that sum would do in the way of house- 
keeping. We were admitted by Ned and welcomed by Ned’s | 
wife, a very neat little body, of whom Mrs. Slackwater had || 
told me a greet deal, as they had been school-mates. All was || 
as nice as wax, and yet as substantial as iron; comfort was | 
written all over the room. The evening passed so:nehow or || 
other, though we had no refreshments, an article which we || 
never have at home, but always want when elsewhere, and I } 
returned to our establishment with mingled pleasure and || 
chagrin. | 


. ‘ ‘ lhe, H ity retire ff ows whi " ee ae 
‘What a pity,’ said I to my wife, ‘that Bowen don’t keep || Ye" immortality reti e from the vie W: w hile dread annihila 
|| tion, uncreated night swell into frightful spectres in the pro- 
spect! Who would be an infidel 


within his income.’ 

‘He does,’ she replied. 

‘But how can ne on $600,’ was my answer, ‘if he gives 
$10 to this charity and 5 to that, and lives so snug and com- 
urtable too.’ 

‘Shall I tell you?’ asked Mrs. Slackwater. 

‘Certainly, if you can.’ 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


| They have no fruit but what they raise and have given them 

| by country friends, whom they repay by a thousand little acts 
It is now about a year since my wife said to me one day, ‘of kindness. They use no beer, which is not essential to his 

‘Pray Mr. Slackwater, have you got that half dollar about you || health, as it is to yours, and then he buys no cigars, or ice 

|cream, or apples, at 100 per cent on market price, or oranges 


A SABBATH, IN JHE Cily, 


Being a leaf from my private journal, 
BY ALICE MORTIMER. 





| Original. 


‘at 12 cents a piece, or candy, or novels, or rare works, — Persons residing in the city, when they visit the coun, 


jhe has no hole in his pocket.’ 
| It was the first word of suspicion my wife had uttered on |ing. The dew drop seems to glisten with a brighter bri 


{ 
| 


he may gaze upon the blackness of darkness for ever. 


| disappear. 


|| contemplate. 


try, almost invariably note the pleasant quietude that 
|seems to rest upon rural nature, on a bright sabbath mer. 


‘the subject, and it cut me to the quick! I should rather say ‘liance—the rose to expand itself and deepen its Zorgeon: 


it sewed me up, and my pockets too. They have never been | colors, and the very air, seems more invigorating and balmy 


in holes since that evening. 





THE SISTER'S LAMENT. 


BY ALICE MORTIMER. 


Original. 
Long years bave fled, since thou wert led 
A blushing, lovely bride, 
To stand by one, who gazed upon 
Thy form with manly pride; 
Yet the marriage vow, and the braided brow, 
Will be forzotten never,— 
They tell of the day thou wert borne away, 
Frour thy girlhood’s home, forever. 


Thine eye was brigtit—thy step was light— 
And with gems thy robe was shining; 

I strove to sinile, ’mid the gay the while, 
And to banish my repining: 

Mid laughter glad, oh! my heart was sad,— 
Yet 1 quelled the hidden feeling; 

And joined the song of the merry throng, 
My agony concealing. 


The fiolic dance—the love-fraught glance, 
Of the happy groups assembled, 

Each mellow word, by affection stirr’d 
On beauty’s ear, that trembled; 

May live no more in the hearts that wore 
That night, the smile of gladness;— 

But with me they dwell, as a witching spell, 
Of unavailing saduess. 


I tread the hill, where roses still 
In the pride of summer bloom, 

The hues they wear are as rich and rare, 
And as fragrant their perfume, 

As when with thee, in girlish glee, 
{ wreathed thy brow with flowers; 

But the charm is gone—I tread alone, 
Amid our fav’rite bowers. 


I muse at night on the planets bright, 
That swim in the liquid blue; 

While the modest Moon, in hes quiet noon, 
Smiles sweet, as she used to do; 

And I think how we, roamed wild and free, 
Beside the moonlit grot, 

Till tears fall fast o’er the happy past, 
Which will not be forgot. 


Yes thon art gone!—I am left alone— 
Yet I joy ’tis not forever, 
For the time will come, when in yonder home, 
W:?.1 mee!—no more to sever; 
‘Tis bliss to know while here below, 
Our love shall live unaltered.— 
Though wide apart still throbs each heart 
As when ‘‘farewell,”? was faltered. 


INFIDELITY. 


What is the object of infidelity? It is to brutify man; to cut 
'the cords which bind him to infinity: to turn the current of 
| his being downwards, and to reverse the whole design and 
| tendency of its nature. Those high and holy thoughts which 
|: he has sent abroad into eternity, it would bid him semmon 
|| back, only that he may bury them in the dust at his feet, 
It beckons his eyes away froin the mansions of heaven, that 
It 
| would turn off his thoughts from all that is inspiring in the 
‘future, only that he mzy leap into moody nothingness, and 
It would dissolve his connection with all that he 
| loves, and all that his soul aspires to, that he may claim kin- 
|| dred with all that he hates, and all that his mind shudders to 


EDUCATION. 


What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to the 


human soul. The philosopher, the saint and the hero, the 
wise and the good, or the great, very often lie hid and con- 


18 wife,’ said my wife, ‘finds it just as easy to co without | cealed in a plebeian, which a proper education might have 
vorth of riband and laces as to buy them.— | disinterred, and have brought to light. —Addison. 


Embrace its sentiments, and God, angels, hea- 


than on any other day of the week. That this fecling is the 
result of the associations connected with the return of this 
holy day, there can be doubt. The uniform appearance of 
cleanliness in every thing that meets the vision—the cess, 
tion from all labor—the profound stillness of all around 
together with the importance which we attach to the Sabbath 
as an institution, divine in its origin, and designed for may, 
especial comfort, all conspire to heighten and improve this de 
lightful feeling of the soul. 

To my mind there is always something peculiarly pleasay, 
in the feelings awakened, by a Sabbath day spent in the city 
Upon one, who is not a resident in the great metropolis, the 
impression made by the surrounding circumstances is doubt 
less stronger, than upon those with whom such thing ar 
more familiar. To me, a bright summer Sunday thus spent 
is full of tranquil enjoyment. ‘Fhe hush that pervades the 
busy mart which but a few hours before was all bustle ang 
noise——the closed shops—the full solemn tones of the “churei, 
going bell” —the sedate walk of the thoughtful throng mor. 
ing in silence, to their respective plaees of worship, all affect 
me in a manner truly pleasurable; and seldom fail to inspire 
| serious and profitable reflections, And when I stand among 
the assembled multitude, and hear the loud swell of the deep- 
toned organ, or the less ostentatious out-burst of praise from 
‘the pious choir, imagination loves to dwell upon the rap 
tures of the redeemed in the world of spirits, and I fancy the 
melody of the congregation, as only the faint response to voices 
that sing praise around the throne of the great eternal. I lore 
' at such moments, to ponder upon the simple but expressive 


lines of the poct— 
“Oh! if our fellowship below, 
In Jesus, be so sweet— 
| What heights of rapture shall we know, 
| When round his throne we meet.” 


eee 








Last Sunday, was to me, a season of pure enjoyment. With 
j|a slight alteration of the language of Willis, it may be said 
| of its commencement“ "twas a rich morn in June.” The 
| sky was perfectly cloudless, and the surrounding atmosphere 
| was perhaps never more bland. The sun seemed to look 
! down upon creation with the pride of a father upon his own 
1 offspring; and it required little stretch of the imagination to fan- 
i cy it the all-seeing eye, beaming with delight upon the han. 
| dy-work of omnipotence. A delightful breeze was stirring 
‘| through the city, and a smile of happiness rested upon animate 
|\as well as inanimate nature. 
| The day previous I made an engagement to accompany some 
\| friends on the morrow, to hear the Rev. Mr. S—-. Accordingly 
! at the appointed time they called,* and we staited 
with them for the church. The distance is half a mile or more 
but the walk was forgotten in agreeable and _ profitable con- 
 yersation. We were presently in Liberty street. A few mo- 
ments more, and we entered the church. It was well filed 
though rot crowded; yet as tt was impossible for me to 
seat myself with those whom I accompanied, I took the first 
vacant place that could be found. This was near the entrance 
of the church. 1 afterwards regretted that I had not gon: 


up higher. I always love to look at the eye ofa speaker; 
but on this occasion was too far distant to catch all its 
expressions distinetly. Perceiving that the church was pewed 
and being a stranger in the city, I felt some embarrasment nd 
made so bold as to ask a lady who sat next me, if the 
seats were free. Sie smiled sweetly and replied in the affirm. 
ative. 

‘Has Mr. § 
| whisper. ’ ‘ 
| ‘He has—that is he occupying the middle seat in the pulpit 
| —Have you ever heard him?’ 

‘I have never had that pleasure,’ replied I. 

‘You have heard of him 1 presume?’ 

|| ‘Oh yes—and feel happy that I shall be able to listen to his 

discourse this morning.’ 

! A very fine looking elderly gentleman now arose, 
forcible manner read a hymu, which was sung by t . 

and cungregation, to a sweet tune that sounded like the ae 

I lings of paradise. The usual ceremonics succeeded, nes 

| the assembly now in breathless silence waited the uprising * 

\ the talented preaclier. 





, come in yet?’ I enquired in the same low 
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| 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


2 Presently he arose. He is a tall, thin man, apparently | vast concourse; every eye retained its steady gaze, and the voice || unks of the trees hollowed*out for the purposs. Each was 
about thirty years of age, with a remarkably fine head, and |; of the eloquent man was heard above the noise from without. || dragged by a hundred men, and the troops, making it a point 
large intellectual eyes. His appearance however rather dis- || His close was just at the time when admiration was unbound-|| of honor to bring forward their guns, accomplished this severe 
appointed me. I had associated an imaginary character with | ed; and as he sat down I marked the paleness of his features || duty, not with cheerfulness only, but with enthusiasm» The 
hat I had heard about him, and the imaginary, and the real ‘and his seeming exhaustion, and was forcibly reminded of the || carriages were taken to pieces, and harnessed upon backs of 
individual, as in most similar instances, differed widely. Still |} waning taper, that sends forth its brightest flashes just|) mules, or committed to the soldiers, who relieved each other 
there was something irresistibly interesting in his manner. , before it expires. in the task of bearing them with levers, and the ammunition 
At first, he gazed a moment abstractedly upon his hearers, || The eloquence of Mr. S—— is peculiar to himself. As a} was transported in the same manner. While one half of the 
and seemed as if nerving himself for the task he was about speaker he is entirely original. His movements in the pulpit || soldiers were thus engaged, the others were obliged to carry 
to perform: then casting his eye upon the volume that lay | are easy and graceful, and what adds much to the effect, there | the muskets, cartridge boxes, knapsacks, and provision of 
outspread before him, he read his text, in a slow, deliberate |,is none of that mechanical adherence to rhetorical rules, || their comrades, as well as their own. Each man 80 loaded 
tone. It was from the writing of Paul—“Yea doubtles, and 1} which so frequently imposes restraint upon young orators, || was calculated to seventy pounds’ weight, up icy precipices 
count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge | An elocutionist, would pronounce many of his inflections de. | where a man totally without incumbrances could ascend but 
of Christ Jesus my Lord.” ,cidedly defective, but then they carry with them, an earnest: || slowly. Probably no troops save the French could have en- 

The lady who sat next me, now whispered that 1 would| ness—a solemnity which addresses itself at once to the || dured the fatigue of such a march; and no other general but 
hear one of a series of discourse from the same passage. I was/ heart. His imagination is of the highest order—vivid, glow-|| Bonaparte would have ventured to require it at their hands, 
glad that she mentioned this, for 1 was thus enabled the better | ing, magnificient—but alike free fiom the ostentatious parade || He set out a considerable time after the march had begun, 
to follow the minister. Several times however during his‘exor- of “high sounding ephithets, and the sickly sentimentalism of ||lone, excepting his guide. He is described by the Swies 










dium he alluded to his former discourse, and 1 learned that |! gitlish romance.’’ * * * * * * * || peasant who attended him in that capacity, as wearing his 
as in the preceeding sermon he had considered the resuirce- || SSS j usual simple dress, a grey surtout, and three cornered hat. 
tion and assension of Christ, the subject ofthe present would |! A SELF-MADE MAN. | He travelled in silence, save a few shortand hasty questions 


be the glorious reign of the Messiah. The theme was a|| A Mr. M’Dowell a native of Scotland, who resided seve- | #bout the country addressed to his guide from time to time- 
noble one, and calculated to inspire elevated thoughts and| ral years in Liberia, gives the following description of a self- When these were answered, he relapsed into silence. There 
grateful emotions. ‘taught inhabitant, of that Colony: | was a gloom on his brow, corresponding with the weather, 
The voice of the speaker was so different from what I had | Among the entirely uneducated men, there is one who | which wae wen and dismal. His countenance had acquired 
imagined that I still found myself somewhat disappointed.| deserves special notice. He was, befure emigrating, a barber during his Eastern campaigns, a swart complexion, which 
He spoke slowly, and distinctly, but as yet their was a uni-| in Norfolk, Virginia, and bas been in the Colony some years. added oo his natural severe gravily, and the Swiss peasant 
formity in tone and gesture, that did not, tomy mind, be-| During more prosperous days when commercial speculations | who guided him felt fear as he looked on him. Occasionally 
speak great interest in his subject. A general langour seemed |! were very profitable, he carried on at the same time the|/his route was stopt by some temporary obstacle ogeasioned 
to pervade his system, and we could very plainly perceive | trades of blacksmith, baker, merchant and hotel keeper. || bY a halt of the artillery nal baggage; his commands on such 
that his physical energies were restrained by the influence of| But more than all these, he practises as an attorney, and al-| 0CC4Sions were peremptorily om, and instantly obeyed, his 
disease. Still there was a witching something about him, that} though he can neither read nor write, there are few of his more | V°TY look snare... enough to silence all objection, and re- 
gradually won upon me. His gesture was the gesture of na-| learned breathern of the faculty, who like to enter the list Th every difficulty. a ee — 
ture, untramelled by art. His words were the words of picty | against him. He carefully and accurateful commits to mem.- | itl serene wibipann pe abasic etn vo pi i me a 
and love, teeming with richness of thought, but uttered in| ory those clauses in the books bearing on the case of his cli- ( ndee eps ie a a ai i ye i fs ~~ ro 
the simplicity of childhood. His whole appearance presented | ent, by having them read over to him by his clerk—so th it aie sea were weds porta 
so little of the ostentation, which is the frequent characteristic | in the course of his pleading, when called on for his authority | d a ‘talit - forl b ; , y ; un dreadfal 
of individuals whose talents have elevated them to high|'he at once refers the honorable court to the page, chapter) | ee as ninlires wemnitcie a 
ee 6 : ee | : ‘ i A -y:,.:.:. || wastes. Hitherto the soldiers had had no refreshment save 
places of distinction-—so little consciousness of superiority,— | section, &c. of Blackstone, or the revised Statues of Virginia, H dies QRiin Alin te saaeael alt Mite: weenie 
somuch meekness and humility, that when he read in illus- | opens the book at the place marked, and appears to read ac- | df wid seg siaeaiaatiite pret. ean ain otha 
tration of some of his remarks, “Blessed are the poor in spir-| curately the quotations, refered to. His eloquence, although oe sere ei dist nee sii st salesibihiaie iene sh of 
it”—“blessed are the meck”—TI could but regard him as af-} setting all the rules of grammar and rhetoric, (as might be | pe tanner cen as net ‘ikea pe inane pb 
fording—at least so far as external evidence may be credited,— | expected) at defiance, still being characterized by strong good Piss ghee ‘dieiteael ea act ‘ pasapnnertaeroenaniae ae fae 
a personal and practical exemplification of the virtucs he de- | sense and shrewd logic, adding to these a portly figure, some | stasiaiia wail ea rae ion aie Mexico 
sired to instil in the minds of hig hearers. what dignified mien, and a pair of green spectacles, makes | aise peepee a of iil St indieadie 
I have hinted that his voice was monotonous. It was so| him no despicable opponent. He is to boot, a staunch friend | dificult eis talline a ne pire ail pie ida 
only for a short time, after his commencement. Gradually he | ll to t} , ee ‘ mde as, | ne tis! d without 
manifested greater earnestness—his gesture became more | within the grasp of the learned sophistry of his fellow practi. | = s ee nee ak d ara Shs un tc ee ee 
frequent—his voice assumed a louder swell; and ever and | tioners—and always to be found a strong advocate in favo x aor mpbene sie hed i el pae Bageanen = 
anon I felt creeping over me, that peculiar sensation, which | of the government. ‘I'hose who have been in the habit of | c. os wi nasti Bi as pena Mia wei 
is inspired only, by true eloquence. His remarks upon the visiting Monrovia, will at once recognize the individnal al- enalnani anche ics, caatadign lamang Be. Tia tn, ehscTups 











of the oppressed, and has often rescued their rights from 


ig : é vossession of Aosta, a village of Piedmont, from which ex. 
announcement of Christ’s reign by John the Baptist, and by | Juded to. | ' : : F 
Bcc : iv : Sa | tends the valley of the same name, watered by the river Do- 
the Saviour himself more than eighteen centuries ago, were in- ; ; | snes: sania dlniubedin tial teat mei aaa its 
‘ % | ? 7 k | rea, a coun lease 1 Itse ondere 2 1 
deed a masterpiece of mental workmanship. The arrangement NAPOLEAN CROSSING THE ALPS. Fitts ; y r ys g 7 
: ie? = ie ; er : : contrast with tae horrors which had been left behind. 
was so clear—the thought, so perspicious,—the frequent The following description of the passage of the Alps by “|. , 
f : ie Reade Mate oa Thus wasachieved the celebrated passage of Mount St. 
quotations so appropriately introduced, that all who heard it} Napoleon, selected from Scott's life of that daring and fear. ; ; 
ae ii : a aera : : “a : . Bernard, on the particulars of which we have dwelt the more 
inust have felt impressed with the harmony of our scrip.| less man, is decidedly one of the most graphic accounts of ieee th : : 
: aes : , | : ; , willingly, although as a military operation of importance, they 
tures and the dignity of oratury. But it was not until toward | that feat which has been written. | 5 : : 
h : : | : FO ty ie do not involve the unwearied details of human slagulter, with 
the conclusion of the discoursethat I was properly preparedto| ‘Is the route practicable?’ said Bonaparte. 


? which the narrative is replete. 
appreiate his eloquence. 


Here he attempted an imaginary description of the corona. ‘Let us set forward then,’ said Napoleon, and the extraor- THE LAST THEFT. 
tion of Christ after his ascension—according with scripture au, | dinary inarch was corimenced. 


| . . 

| ‘It is barely possible to pass,’ replied the engineer. 
| J 

| 





ne The most impudent and expert achieve:nent in the art of 
fins i a ° ° . } 2 # * * rie 1 . 

thority. And such a description! Would that imagination could . - aes ._, thieving that we have lately heard of, was related to us a few 

picture the whole seene once more. Would that she) Bonaparte himsclf, on the 16th, at the head of the main ; 


: , cans bade £ 39.900 i ,_ days since as follows: 
nig} ‘ ° . : . , , 2 oP - sict ngs 30.96{ men, and ywards 
might call up every circumstance, and trace it upon this sheet body of his army, consisting 0 00 nen, and upwards 


Ata laborer’s boarding house, where it is enstomary in 
a ’ ; Sr ae / t s | y : 
that the eye micht rest upon it with delight again and again | marehed from Lansanne to the little village calied St. Pierre 
) g § ght again and ag: 


. | warm weather for the nen to leave their coats i > 
"Sant LAE ET AT ITE ne eS warm weather for the men to leave their coats in the entry 
ul my powers are unequal to the task. True I can sce it 2 Which point there ended every thing reseinbang a prac 


bef | 4. An j d tly i bI while at meals, a thicftoos it into his head to make an incur- 
1 3 » ale ne ° . ; ce mf > ad. é minense and apparently nacccssadle moun. . i - 

ore me nowalnost as palpably as when I listened to his | Cable roa aR is ee sion one day while al! hands were busy at dinner. Accor- 
dingly be reconnoitred the passage way, saw a good variety 


of coats and jackets, some new, some half worn, &c. &e.— 


cclincations, but to behold it is one thing and to describe it | tain reared its head among general desolation and eternal 
another. Heaven was opened to our vision. The gold: n,| frost; while precipices, aes, pene —* sen eagss wig 
strecis of the New Jerusalem glittered in the radiance of im. |j tent, of faithless snows, which the slighest concussion of the all of which he gathered into his ardib and carelessly. eam 
mortal sunlight. Mouat Zion arose in celestial beauty hetore air converts into avalanches capable of burying arasdes in aa inal biscait, Just-as be won choad te eee 
| threshold, the man of the house, who was late to dinner, arri- 
ved at the door. 

“What are you doing with these coats?” cried the land- 
ord. 

“I’m taking ’em to my shop sir.” 

' “And what for?” 

only suffer by my repetition. I am wildered with the gran. | Sky, had no terrors for the First Consul and his army. They | «The gentlemen want to get ’em seoured, sir.” Replied 
deur of its recollection, I can go no farther. Memory may |, advanced up paths hitherto practised by Paeeaie: * here and i the thief. , oar . 
Weasure it in her repository of gems—but the only enloguim | there a hardy pedestrian, the infantry loaded with their arms, I “O! then, ifthat s all,” said the iandlord, “J — my coat 
that can be pronounced, or written upon it, is this exclama- ‘in full military equipment, the ealvery leading their horses, wants scouring, and you may take it along too. 
tion—such a description! | the musical band played from time to time at the head of the iH So saying, he doffed his garment, handed it over to the 

ust as the congregation were carried to the highest pitch of |' regiments, and, in places of unusual difficulty the drums, thief, and proceeded to his dinner. The surprise of the board. 
subject an alarm bell near the church rang violently and the || beat a charge, as if to encourage the soldiers to encounter |}ers when they went to don their habiliments, and the confu- 
siteet resounded with the shouts of—fire! fire! I trembled for |! the opposition of Nature herself. The artillery, without} sion of the landlord in giving his statement, may qell be im- 


Speker, and the audience; but there was nostir in the | which they could wot have done scrvice, were deposited in t agined, 
| 


Sen | their de are forbid aceess to all living things but 
Us; the sound of the Harp and Trumpet broke upon our ears their descent appeared to forbid access to all livi vl ry ; 
in rich . i ° ‘ : he cl is. 2 is searce less wi oursuer. iet ot b 
richest melody, Archangel and Cherubim and Seraphim, | the chamois, and his scarce less wild pursue 0 / 
nd the spiri : - It ‘ id the French soldiers proeced to ascenc 
and the spirits of the redeemed, thronged to witness the glori. | fvot, man by man did the French soldiers pr oO ascer 


cus co i : | this formidable barrier which Nature had erected in vain to 
Us coronation of Jesus; and the Saviour,—there stood the | this formidable barrier which Nature kad t 7 


Rows li ae * LPs re H voy} y on jegl! 
Saviour, upon the holy mount—the form of a man, the coun. | limit human ambition. The view of the valley, emphatically 
7 niet on ° . * - - \ 
tenance of a God'—but why, why attempt that which’ will | called ‘Desolation,’ where nothing is to be sccn but snow and |) 
: ; ‘ i ] 


the 




















































































‘ONCE MORE AT “HOME,’® 
BY E. ¥. Re 


Original. 
I stand once more, where the pleasant sound, 
Of kindred voices dear, 
Rung out from the happy group around, 
fn childhood charm’d my ear: 
J stand where the light of tender eyes 
Beam’d soft on my youthful brow:— 
And a thousand pleasant memories, 
Are crowding on me now— 
Once more, cuce more at home! 


My wand-rings have been far and wide,— 
In sorrow and in joy— 
Since v’er these humble scenes, I hied 
A happy, romping boy; 
T have sieuggled hard with disease and pain,— 
Ihave writhed ‘neath a burning brow; 
But the light of home!—it is seen again,— 
fam on the threshold now. 
Once more, once more at home! 


Once more at home! but wherefore all 
So silent, and so drear? 
I list in vain for the light footfall, 
Of the tiny brother dear,— 
No voice comes forth with a glad salute,— 
Nota word of joy is spoken— 
Save the low deep moan, all around is mute— 
What jink of our love is broken? 
Is death within our home? 


Alas! that his chilling frost has come— 
It hath nipp’d our brightest flower! 
Alas! alas! that our Eden home 
Has felt the destroyer’s power! 
We gazed on one, with an eye of joyv— 
He was our cirele’s pride— 
But alas! 
He is taken from our side! 
Alas! for thee, my brother. 


ala-!—ihe daring boy— 


There lies he, wrapt in shroud and pall, 
The seal of the tomb is there! 

I have laid my hand on the brow, where fall 
The locks of his sunny hair; 

But the warinth of life—the bounding vein— 
The light of the eye is gone! 

{ shall never—never hear again, 
The voice of the darling one! 

The grave is thine, my brother. 


Farewell! farewell!—though now we weep 
As we gaze upon thy bier; 
We would not break that marble sleep, 
Nor claim thee longer here— 
For ’tis he, whose mercies cannot fail 
That hath taken thee, in love; 
And though natuge weeps o’er thy features pale, 
Thy soul is atrest above! 
[°H meet thee there, my brother. 


*See Monument, Vol., U1. page 232. 


‘The great and tedious debates,” says a sensible French 
writer of the old political schocl, “about the best form of so- 
ciety, are only propper for the exercise of wit; and have their 
being only in agitation and controversy. A new form of gov. 
ernment might be of some value in a new world; but ours is a 
world ready made to our hands, and in which each distinct 
form is blended by custom. We do not, like Pyrrho and 
Cadmus, make the world; and by whatever 
assert the privilege of sctting it to rights, and giving it a new 
form of government, it is impossible to twist it from its won 
ed bent, without breaking all its parts. 
the best and most excellent 


In truth and reality, 
government for every nation, is 
that under which it is maintained; 

convenience depends upon custom. We are apt to be dis- 
pleased at the present condition; but I do nevertheless main- 


tain, that, to desire any other form of government than that 


which is already cstablished, is both Vice and Felly. When 
any thing is out of its proper place, it may be propped; and th 
alterations and corruptions natural to all things, obviated s« 
as to prevent their being carried too fur from their origin an 
principles; but to undertake to cast anew so greata mass, am 
to change the foundation of so vast a buik ling as every gov 
ernment is, is referming particular defvets by an universal 


eonfusion, and like curing a disorder by death.” 


RHYMERS. 
Marry, and I am glad of it with all my heart. 
°Y had rather be a kitten, and erys—mew, 
Than one of those same metre ballad mongers; 
I had rather hear a brazen canstick turn’d, 
Or a dry wheel grate on an axletree; 
And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 
Nothing so much as mincing poetry: 


*Tis like the fore’d pace of a shuffling nag. 


authority it is we | 


and its form and essential | 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, — AND THE ARTS. 


i ‘History of my Loves,’ by L R. 


| 


i tinuation of his Indian story in time for our next i:sue! 


| 


|! Some of our fair correspondents have not favored us with communica- 


| The hieroglyphical ‘hand-writing’ of Daniel, we find it altogether impos- 


| | 


| | 

| to his lovely little Louisa’—for so he descrides her—and wishes them 

i to reach her eye—no, ber heart—if she have one —through the medium 

of the Monument. The last three lines are indeed pathetic; and if they = these, you first desire Charles Clifford, and when he marries 


senses ns join in n the retrospection he w in be compelled to ac. 
knowledge that the quiet morality which may be drawn 
therefrom, is worth far more than all the metaphysical gum. 
mery and moonlight love nonsense of Bulwer or any one else, 

And you used to be fond, reader, very fond of ‘Thaddeus 
of Warsaw.” How the wanderings of the Young Pole en, 
gaged your attention? It is not worth while to Particularize 
—you remember the entire plot, aye; and every scene, Wel: 
‘like those romantic and fascinating pictures of life's reality, 
is the tale we are speaking of, and it would be interesting i 
compare it wfth them. The Polish Orphan will remind you 
lof “Thaddeus” though the circumstances through whieg 
‘they passed were very different. 

The scenes are filled up with highly interesting detail; yo 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENT: Ss. 
—To Elia,’ by Lucy Seymour,will appear 
next week. 
Banquo has so far complied with his positive promise, as to send the con- 
*To err is hu- 
man.’ 
‘Drawing Room Melodies,* Nos., I. and I1.--*A Night on the dome of the 
Washington Medical College,’ by E. Y. R., are acceptable. 
|| We are pleased to bear again from T, E. B.; and hope that his visits for 
H the future will not be as heretofore, ‘few and far between.’ 


tions for so Jong a period, that we begin to fear we are almost forgotten 

by them. They should not treat us so!— Will not the beautiful effusions 
| of our new contributor, Alice Mortimer, inspire thei anew, and cause 
| them to resume their pens? | 





We think it is now time the Parnassian Spy should resume his Cantos. \affuctation of style, diverts your attention from the thread of 
Many of our readers are anxious to see them continued.—We hope the |the story—no straining after originality, paints the Sete 
se eR Od HO the author more vividly than she paints her unostentayj 
| What has become of Lorenzo Lounger? We suspect he is in reality what | eas RL oe ; allous 
narrative. Grace Mortimer comes before you an artless, 
linnocent child, in her early years, the care and constant in- 
| structions of her parent—her mother, are str: ingely developed, 
and though there are many almost perfect and very inte resting 
| female characters, yet tie Polish Orphan, stands out in bold re. 
jlief, and you naturally enough expect that the most intcre sting 


gentleman shall become her husband and of the severaj 


| his name imports! 





sible to interpret, except one word— ‘lore!’ This is indeed a deep sub- 
ject—and ‘only he who feels it knows;’? consequently we have no sym- 
pathy for poor Dan, but we pity him. 


Worse and worse! Bob’s in love too, and has been writing love-sick lines 


i fail to produce the desired effect, to publi-h the whole would be useless 
| Here they are—and oh, listen Louisa! -- 


\} ‘Though [ die with grief, 
"Twill be some relief— 
| To know [ loved thee true!’ 


‘Night is the time to die’—and now is your time, Bob! 
| Jerry Simple should have reversed his appellative: we tink cine Jerry 


{ 
character. 


i. THE MONUMENT. 





PU BLISRED | BY DAVID CREAMER 


|— BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1838. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


|| THE POLISH ORPHAN; OR, VICISSITUDES: 
|| Author of the “Swiss Heiress.” 
| Armstrong and Berry. 

And who is the author of the “Swiss Heiress?” An easy 
task is the reply to this interrogatory, if made to the readers 
of the “Monument.” The author of the “Swiss Heiress,” is 
none other than our own sweet Lucy Seymour. Reader 
are you acquainted with her character, with the soft, per- 


a tale. 
In two volumes. 


By the 


Baltimore: 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 

















llnot take up your file of the “Monument,” 
pages, read “Glenorran,”’—which we copied from the “Phila- 


||the Monument.” 


suasive eloquence of her mild and captivating nature? 1 
retrospect its 


} 


delphia § and the 


| 
| 


;“Young 


Saturday Courier,”’—read “Sister Ellen,” 
Statesmman”—read_ the delightful effusions 
jof the hours of her poetic inspiration,x—peruse them though'= 
lfully, for in them you will read the truly amiable char 
icter of their author, But you say, “by 


many 


so doing we 
jwill know Miss Seymour only as the correspondent o! 
And would you like to know how she 
writers? Well! you recollect 


Miss Porter, whose works you ence read with so much sad 


will compare with other 
ind soul subduing enjoyment, before the world was inundated 
by the floods of more modern scribbling, 
changed the current of taste and perverted the natural feel. 
ings of the heart. You remember how you took the “Chi'- 
dren of the Abby” to your closet, and to your bower, where | 
briar, 
ind honeysuckle, and how you sat down, and read, and read, 


' 





the air was fragrant with the perfume of the sweet 


ind gradually lost your own ide ntity, and beeaine a witness | 
| 
‘ 


f the scenes portrayed; you enjoyed a kind of ubiquity, and 






vas with the Fitzallans, in all their Vicissitudes; you wept | 


inconciously, as you wandered with Mulvina,and Amanda, || 





ind Adela, and Oscar, and Lord Mortimer, and in faney,| 
nany a time 











ianies of Belgrave. Did any one disturb you, how you be. 
Did duty demand your attention, cu ‘iusity, | 
nterest, happiness, every thing, were in the scale against it, 
nd you clung to your idol. You were charmed—fascinated. 
it is of no use to try to cover up these old delights and (eel. 
ugs, with the affectation of ‘sterner powers of mind « hich re- 
juire stronger food.” The novelist of late years may rail at 

cligious sentimentality and the like, and he may talk about 
iclighting in the philosophy of Bulwer, and the political 
ionsense of Sidney and others, but if he examine his own 
icart, he will find that the silie incident of real life always 


-nterested his feelings most, and if he will allow his sober 


c.ume enraged? 


much the more approptiate term, to convey a correct idea of its real 





which have alinost | 


° 4 
you looked around for a weapon to end the vil-! 





you are anxious to look out for the best one that is leit, and 
as onc and another drop off, your expectation imcrcases, ang 
can only be satisfied with the winding up. 

As we have remarked, there is no straining after orginality 
nor is there any effurt to bring out one character in a stronger 
light than another; incidents perfeetly natural, develope all the 
| characters, and each appear, in turn as they huve no doubt 

| cowurved a thousands times in reality. Such thouglits as the 
following pass through the mind of the Countess Lanisii upon 
jher death bed: 
“It was an opinion of the ancients that the parting soul 
acquires a presaging faculty. Whether the Countess was 
sensible of her near approximation to the grave, we cannot 
say, but there was an eager, fixed intensity in the look she 
__ riven: -d upon the setting sun; and the richly gilded retinue 
||’ which gathered round the portal of his exit, to 
glory and reflect it on a darkening world, (as if to delude 
jit with the thought that the attendants equalled their depar- 
s lord,) had evinced their inferior origin, and dispersed and 
me with the mists of earth ere her gaze was withdrawn. 
| Of all the systems of idoaltry which debased the heathen 
| 





catch his 


world, surely that which deified the sun was the most rational, 
Fur more than five thousand years hus 
through the heavens, illuminating countless regions of the 


he journeyed on 


earth, it may be countless regions of other planets, revolving 
round him, yet his light is unwasted and undimmnied. Genera. 
jtions have come and gone, nations risen into existense, {ret- 
|ted out their little span, aud passed away; cities have ilourished 
ind decayed, individuals with all their cares and anxicties, 
hopes, and fears, joys and sorrows, lived, and have been blotted 
orb pursue his 


rom the annals of our race, yet dos yonder 


|}way, unvaried and unchanged! The crimes of mortals 
iI 5. : 
|| have not clouded his lustre, nor the tears of sorrow blotted 


out his beams. Suill, 
“The shadow of his God, be walks 
Upward unto the zenith, painting throngs, 
O1} clouds iit gold and purple.*? 





| Sull obedient to his Creator’s mandate, ‘he shines upon 
jjthe evil and the good,’ returns from his course, vnshaken 


from his centre, by any of the commotions which have rock- 


i ed the world.” 
i ‘here is much solid morality contained in the story; the 
) triumph ef religion is vividly pictured, and the powerful ii 
Ht i tlcence ofa motlier’s 
vii: ‘ul charge, is described with ail the fervor of positive opera 


| tions. 


teachings upon the minds of her youth 


We intended to make further extracts, but must defer the 
There are several 
{chapters which we are desirous of transferring to our pe 
ges 


| pleasure of so doing fur a future number. 


> re ne | 


MIscELLANEOUS PoEMS, BY JOHN Hu. HEWITT: JV. Hickman, 
Baltimore.—And hcre’s another Baltimore work. That we are 
is a fact, that must be 
mind 


making advancements in literature 
i | ple asing to our citizens, as well as to some truly patriutic 
! in the country; we say truly patriotic mind, because there 
| are individuals, whose souls—if they have them—are of such 
limited capacities, that they cannot conceive of any thing 
| ucritorious in letters, which may appear beyond © eriain 
|| districts, which they have agreed shall be the “Simon Pare.” 

Not a few of these gentleman of diluted sense, Hourish in 
our country’s literature, and having assumed high places 


claim the right of stamping “orthodoxy,” upon every thing 
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THE MONUMEN 





they approve and of consigning to the shades, every thing | 
they condemn. The success whieh seem for awhile to “perch | 
: andards,”’ is produced by the tickle and seratci ; 
hich their entire proceedings are regulated and 





upon the st 
system, upon W 
carried on; for instance: A of the “Literary Emporium,” puff: | 
Bof the Banner of Letters, of course, the next succeeding | 
js-ue of the “Banner of letters” must do the handsome thing | 
by his brother of the “Emporium,” and exceed him if possible | 
pa compliment, and worthless as the trash of either may be, it | 
js bespattered and praised, and must “ge” of necessity. But} 
should any poor wight be among the uninitiated, lift his head, | 
“Alas! poor yorick!” His fate may be read in the fable of | 
the boys and the frogs. i 

Biltimore docs nut seem to have been admitted into the: 
secrets by which the snecess of authorship is obtained, and ‘| 
Baltimore writers are as yet, a sort of literary target,'at which || 
the “paper ballets of the brain” are levelled sans ceremonie.' 
Should one for a time piss unmolested, until from silence he | 


should snatch consent—and believe himself upon the slippery 


T: DEVOTE 





steep, with nothing to do but climb, and how he serambles | 
for the shining height. Presently amid his “tug and toil” a | 
thunder clap of criticism startles him, and he stands awhile, | 
and gazes wildly aronnd, No time is !eft for reverie, clap!) 
after clip the thunder comes. The priests of Vulcan seem | 
as if they intend to make their sledges 
“Shed fast atonement for their first delay,” 

and punishinent for ali manner of sins are attempted, whieii 
whether committed or not, must be atoned for, and in which} 
manner soever tnay be specified by the inflictor generals. | 

Our town contains doubtless many literary men, who are | 
deterred from making a prominent appearance, by the! 
swaps and quicksands which modern times have made, ond | 
which they must sade through, before they can “scale the | 
mount” Occasionally however a daring spirit springs from} 
its covert, and defies the storm. 

Upon the whole, we are inclined to the supposition, that} 
criticicm of modern character, can do no very great harm; | 
the milevolence so recklessly displayed, will disarm the ar- | 
rows of their poison, and they may wound, but not distroy. | 
But we are wandering. We nibbed the “weapon of our war. | 
fare” to whisper a word to our readers about Mr. Hewitt and | 
his miscellaneous poems. | 

The author has dedicated his work to his “kind friends of | 





Baltimore” among whom we sincerely hope he will give usa 
place, particularly as what we may say, shall be in all manner || 





of kindness, even to the indulgence of that critical privilege, the | 
use and abuse, of which has hurt the feelings of many a Par. | 
nassian aspirant a deal more than a sound drubbing might} 
have done. i 

Mr. II[cwitt’s poetry has been gencrally well received; | 
as a contributor to many of the periouicals of the day,|| 
his writings both of prose and poetry have been sought for || 


We do not mean |! 


by this expression to endorse all he h.s written, by no means, ; 


with interest, and read with satisfaction. 


for we have not read all, perhaps never may. But to the 
poem. 

The book opens with an ode entitled “ The origin of the harp 
of Columbia.” This ode was delivered before the Baltimore 
Lyceum, a Literary institution which does honor to our city. 
The measure is somewhat irregular and so is the merit, for 
instance we have the verse of “difficult comprehension” as a 
friend of ours would say: 


| 





Columbia’s genius rose and cricd— 

The while her bosom throbb’d with pride, | 
What glorious deeds be done! | 
Land of my heart, thus be it ever, 
When men those links inglorious sever 
Which bind them to the tyrunt’s power 
Crashing the patriots hopes that tower, 
*Twards fieedom’s golden sun. 

But sce our champions how they fall 
Wounded, dying—one and all, 

A bulwark for their country’s right; 
And Bennington and Bunker's height, 
Shall tell how sanguine is the fight 

Or Frecdom, when her infant hand 
Directs her own, her favored band. 


i] 


And we have the smoothly, flowing beautiful, and poetic 
Verac, 


Oh, where’s the harp to sound the praise, 
Of those who die in Frecdum’s fight? 
To sing the deeds of other days; 

To tell how *loody, yet how bright 
The star of fame arose, when first 
The chains of fame fell to the dust? 
And must they fall—and die forgot 
Without one bard to tell 

How bravely on their native spot 

dn glory’s arms they fell? 

And hall no bard arise and sing 


| 
| s 
| 
| 


itt’s blank verse. The thonghts are poctic, but the verse occa- 
|| sionally meets with a false step,—perhaps sudden failing of 
| their wings, would do better in their flight. 


D TO POLITE LITERATURE 





Their deeds when cn the restless wing, 
Of Time, the years roll past? 

Tis true, on history’s beaming page 
Their deeds muy shine from age to age; 
Siill, still the minstrei’s hand alone 

Can touch a harp of lofty tone 

And tell the young in words of fire, 

The story of the martyr'd sire 

Who nobly breathed his last. 


In the first we have selected the only imperfect verse in 

the peice, unless indeed we might object to— 
And stealing from the welkin there 
A sheet of sonorific air, 
Brought ail the choirs of heaven around. 

Our second selection however, is not the best by far, but 
being most eomplete in sense we have made the choice. 

The second poem, “The wrechers,” is one of the best we 
have seen from the pen of Mr. Hewitt, and few of its size, 
have been written in better taste and more consistent with its 
title. There is a vein of feeling running through it, as cred. 
itable to the heart, as ils beautics are, to the head of the 
poct. 

The doom of Genius has some fine thoughts,— fancies truly 
poctic, but portions of the blank verse would have done better 
in good prose. 










“No pang 
Of unquict love or friendship.” 
* & * * 


He plucked the rose 
From pleasure’s gay pasture and strewed them on 
His couch. ete.” 


“Julia’s harp,” as the same faults. 


“She never touched it- but some chord in tune 
With that she touched struck on my heart, and I 
Did scorn to hide my tears.” 


* * * 


* * 


“The toon was up, the stars were whispering, and 

The vernal breeze did kiss the Jessemine. 

And mulliflowras did cluster round 

Her bower.” 
* 


* * * 


Her tears 
Did almost choke her utterance and when, 
She stopped” — 


The same muy be said of the peice, “To an infant” 


“So every joy will have its sorrow, and 
Though now we smile, &c’” 
* * 


“Of pleasure’s fascinating enp, until 
Nought but its dregs and bitt rness were left,” 


And of “To Eustelle.” 


“and when he looked, 
Upon the countle-s stars.” 





* x ® 7 | 
“but none | 

Were like the spirit of his carly dreams.” 

* x * a 
the poetry 

Of life lies in its true enjoyment: and 

We are but atoms thrown upon the stars, 

* * * a 


{ 
“to mark 


The bursting of the leaden vapors, and 
Their fiery offspring.” 


And of “To Eustelle” again, 


“The melancholy moon slow wended on 
Her trackless way.” 


| 


These are what we consider the principal faults in Mr. Hew- 


it 
Oblivion has some fine passages. 
“IT saw a bard and o’er the lyre 
His fingers swept in search of fa.ne: 
His soul was melting on each wire, 
His pen sent forth its tides of flame. 
[ saw him write his epitaph, 
Twas “dust to dust and clay to clay” 
Oblivion came, he waved his staff 
And e’en that dust was swept away.” 


| 


t 





Boyhood is wild and fanciful. lt 


“I’m getting old, I’m getting old, 
I cannot as in boyhood’s hours, 
Climb proudly up the the mountain steep, 
Or count the leaves of summer flowrs, 

I connot look upon the world 

As though *twere made for me alone, 

I cannot ciaim a single friend, 

For those ] loved in youth are gone.” 


The aged Harper's song, is plaintive and melancholy. 
“Yea, yes we all shall gather here, 


, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


jour language. 
ition of Mr. Hewitt. This song alone would have established 
| his reputation as a poet and composer af music. 


no real evil can come inte his lot. 
under the shape of pains, losses and disappointments, but let 
|him have patience, and he will see them in their proper 


figures. 
fied that they will cither not reach him, or that if they do 
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| The cold damp grave shall be our bed; 
And tears shall wet the flowry turf 
That drinks the sunlight o’er our head. 
Go—let me sing my dirge alone, 
And unmark’d shed the burning tear 
For all that I held dear in lvfe 
Lics in eternal slumber here.” 


The Mountains, a sweet little poem, which leaves its im- 
pression upon the mind some time after being read. 


“When I was a boy with a glad hallioo, 
I'd climb to a lofty crest, 
To sce the sun wade the eastern blue 
Or sink in the golden west. 
* * 


And while from the dizzy peak I gazed 
Or in the dim valley trod 

Three words in the golden picture blazed, 
Eternity—nature—God.” 

We might select many choice specimens of what is sub- 
lime and beautiful in poetry, but the limits of a short review 
will not admit of it. | Among the Melodies we find 
‘*The Minstrel’s return.” COne of the most popular songs in 
The words and music were both the produc. 


“The rival harps,” by far the longest of the poems, occupy- 
ing forty seven pages, is placed the last in the book. We do not 
know the motive of the author for so doing, but beg leave to 
consider it a manifest violation of order. “The longest first 
and the best last,” isthe rule worked upon by poets generally. 
Certainly our author was not afraid of “coming out at the lit- 


|tle end of the horn,” that he should do this thing, certainly 


not! 
No! 

We like the productions of Hewitt so well, that in spite of 
“all his faul‘s’” we would wish he would come again at some 
future day, and cheer our lonely hours with ‘this wild harp 


He that dated criticism at this unfavorable hour: No! 


'strains” and that this may be done let the good people of 


Baltimore, at least every one who may read this paper, go up 
to Mr. Hickman’s and help to make the edition fly. 








NorTH AMERICAN QUARTERLY MAGAZINE.—This publication, 
since the issue of the first number: for the present year has 
passed from the hands of Sumner L. Fairfield Esq. into those 
of N. C. Brooks, Esq., our talented townsman, the publication 
of whose works have, in many instances, obtained for him 
the merited commendation of his brethren of the press. 


| There can be no doubt of the ability of Mr. Brooks to con- 


duct the quarterly as it should be done, and as a Baltimorean 
he has additional claims to the patronage of his fellow citi- 
zens; which we earnestly desire may be extended towards 
him. The forth coming number will make its appearance 
under the auspices of Mr. Fairfield. The issue for Septem. 
ber wiil come forth superintended by Mr. Brooks. 





Sxetcues sy poz —Mr. Hickman has handed us three 


/ numbers of “Sketches from our Parish,” by Boz. There is 
‘a deal of humor in them and will please those who may he 
| fond of such reading. 


AMERICAN MONTHLY.—We have received the June issue of 


j this magazine from N. Hickman, the agent for this city. 


RESPECT UNTO GOD. 
What can the man fear who takes care in all his actions to 


| please a being that is omnipotent, a being who is able to crush 
jall his adversaries, a being that can divert any misfortune 
from befalling him, or turn any misfortune to his advantage; 


he person who lives with this constant and habitual regard 


|to the great superintendent of the world, is indeed snre that 


Blessings may appear 


Dangers may threaten him, but he may rest satie- 


hey will be the instruments of good to him. In short he may 


'look upon all the crosses and accidents, sufferings and afflic- 


ions, as means which are made use ofto bring him to hap- 


| piness.—Guardian, No. 117. 


SCRIPTURE. 
Scripture was not given to make work for interpreters, nor 


to teach men how to doubt, but how tolive. The Holy Spirit 
has made undeniably clear and manifest all those precepts 
that enjoin taith and obedience, which are the great points of 
|religion, and weak men cannot correct him and do it better 


| hemselves. 















































































































THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, S 





SS 
Pine knots were, tastened to some of the larger trees, and 
lighted, so as to enable us to see distinctly any thing that ap- 
proached. We were then ordered to take our stations. Bob 
{and myself were placed on the platform, of which he very 
readily took upon himself the command. 

| Now comes the Runner’s office. I had never before been 
|on an excursion of a similar nature, and had but an imperfect 
idez of his duties. Girden and Ralph, the two most active 


WOMAN, 


Not thine—not thine, is the glittering crest, 
And the glance of the snow-white plume; 

Nor the badge that gleams from the warrior’s breast, 
Like a star *mid the battle’s gloom! 

Nor is thy place ’mid thy country’s host, 
Where the war-steed champs the rein— 

Where waving plumes are like sea-foam toss’d, 
And the turf wears a gory stain: 


Not these—not these, are thy glorious dower, 
But a holier gift is thine, 

When the proud have fallen in triumph’s hour, 
And the red blood flowed like wine; 

To wipe the dew from the clainmy brow— 


| Girden was already prepared; but Ralph took off his hunting 
|| shirt and leggings and every thing that could in any way im- 
| pede his runnings. Then taking from his ponch a drug, a 

To raise the drooping head— || piece of which they placed in their moccasins, and holding 
To cool the parched lips? tevered glow, | the remainder between their fingers, they both struck out in 

RnR te seeieth thee Semty Sed: | our front, cautiously treading their way; their eyes glancing 
in every direction, intending to seperate when about one 





Nut thine—not thine, is the towering height, 
Where Ambition makes his throne; 


The tumid dove wings not her flight || while Girden went on the northeast. 


Where the eagle soars alone: 2 ion : : 
But im the hail, and in the bower, | The utmost anxiety was now manifested by the party: our 


And by the humblest hearth, 
Man feels the charm, and owns the power | their work. For about a quarter of an hour all was silent 
That binds him stilt to earth. and the lurid glare of the pine torches conveyed nything bu 
|| a joyoas feeling to. my breast, lighting by: objects only in 
| their immediate vicinity, shrouding all beyond in darkness. 


Yes, these are thine!—and who can say 
His is a brighter doom, 

Who wins Fame’s gory wreath of bay, 
Round an aching brow to bloom? 

Oh, to watch Death,s livid hues depart— 
To sooth each pang of wo, 

And to whisper hope to the fainting heart, 
Is the proudest meed below! 


| rush to my heart. Nothing but actual experience can enable 
} any one to form a correct estimate of the intense anxiety that 
|) a person labors under on such occasions. Again, another 
} howl, more loud, then another—another, from every direction 





THE RUNNER'S LEAP. 

Atan early hour the following morning we got every followed up, by cries still more awful and terrific. 
thing ready for our journey to the Turkisag. Our party con. “Be ready!” said an old hunter beside me, ina tone that 
sisted of about fifty, well stored with provisions and ammu._ betrayed the excitement he felt, “for we shall have work to 
nition, a precaution not unnecessary, as it sometimes hap. do presently;” and at that instant a wolf emerged from the 
pened that hunters were unable to leave their station for days;, wood into the open space, the torches revealing him plainly 


} . *.; ° ° ’ 
resounding through the wild, echoing from mount to mount, 


and it was now that scason of the year when wolves were} to our view. 
the most ravenous, and mustered in great numbers. him. Another followed, glancing first at the torches, and | 

Those who have never taken part in skirls, as they are, then at us,as if uncertain what course to take. 
commonly called, cannot have a correct idea of the horrors) “Be chary of your ammunition,” said the same hunter 
attendant upon them, which generally take place by moon-, ‘for we may need all we've got,” and he raised his rifle, as 
light. To see myriads of wolves before you, as if they the wolf was turning back, and instantly brought hiin to the 
would break through the barrier that prevents them from de.| ground. 

ouring you. It is indeed a terrific scene, and one calcula- 
ted to arouse in the breast of the hunter all the coolness he the safety of Girden and Ralph. We could not discover the 
may possess. _j least sign oftheir proximity, and the awful howls now came 

It was broad moonlight when we arrived at a place selec. upon our startled senses, born upon the breeze that wistled 
ted asthe scene of operations, The Turkisag* possesses a, past us. Suddenly we heard the footsteps, and could detect the 
different aspect from the Blue Ridge. The latter is of noble, quick breathings of a person, followed close by the rush of 
and magnificent description, but the scenery of the former is | multitudes of these ravenous beasts, and presently the form 
of a different order, there was an air of desolation hovering of Ralph was seen darting like a winged bird towards the | 
about it that produced feelings of awe,and you gaze around goal. Close upon his track are seen the wolves—they press 
you as if in expectation of beholding something instinct with |) upon him—their eyes gloating at the prospect of his becom. 
horror. Dark and gloomy caves or holes met your sight on ing their victim—he looks not behind—he gains the open space 
very side; but where a level spot presented itself, it was thick- '|—already they clutch at his legs—he eludes their fangs, and | 
ly covered with trees, short, and of monstrous bulk, so that | with a spring reaches the ladder—the next moment he falls | 
they nearly shut out the light of the noon in various places. | breathless upon the seaffolds—he is safe!” 

‘I'he spot where we purposed to erect our scaffulding was | Crack!—erack! went the rifles;—wolf after wolf fell— 
in the dreariest place we could select, and, asit proved, || another and another supplied its place, till countless num- 
where wolves were the most numerous. First, we all set to. bers lay stretched around. The gleam of the torches threw 
work with our axes, and cleared a space of about fifty feet in a fitful light on their protruding tongues and glaring eyeballs, | 
extent, by cutting down the smaller trees, leaving, of course as they ran toand fro, rendered frantic by the unnaturel ap 
the larger ones standing. At the extreme west of this cleaz \ pearance of the flames, and the exciting nature of the drug 
space, two scaffolds were erected after this wise: branches used by the Runners, so that they fell easy victims to our | 
of trees were driven into the earth, six or eight inches apart, murderous fire, which however, in no way appeared to check || 
ri.iag abovethe ground, abouteight fect; then a great quantity | heir onward rush, 
0° brushwocd was wove around them from the bottom to the H But where was Girden? Ralph cast a hasty glance at the 


top; presenting a strong basket of net work, across the top || party—he saw that the poor Runner was not of their number || 


were laid large branches affording a tolerably firm flooring; | and he sprang to his feet, as if he would not remain in se- | 
and around the works, props were placed, giving sufficient || curity, and suffer the unfortunate youth to die alone. But | 
strength to the whole cupavle to bear the weight of the par-| before he could put his project in execution, the tootsteps | 


ty; a rude ladder was also made to enable us to ascend, but i of the Runner was heard, and the next instant the form of'|| 


more particularly for the Runner, whose share of the dan. Girden was seen speeding his way towards us, his long hair | 


‘rifles were all ready at the slighest appearance of a wolf to do | 


Presently a faint howl was heard, that caused the blood to | 


‘| of the woods: then simultaneously, a burst, as if from myriads | 


A dozen rifles balls had in an instant, pierced | 


thick as blackberries, 


CIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


\figure-as it moved along. The incessant fire of our 

for a time prolonged his life, but our hearts sickened as we 
observed our failing ammunition. Sudde nly a wolf sprun 
and fastened upon the Runner’s shoulder; the Test Were some 
\distance behind. Quick as lightning the Runner turned and 
shook him off, ere his teeth had mang le d his body and his 
knife passed through and through his neck,—but jo time 

\| was there for him to withdraw the knife, for numbers had 


of our party, proceeded to start on their dangerous errand, now reached the spot. Again another had closed upon his 


his eels, but the tough staff did not fail the uncowed man 
and the wolf fell by the Herculian blow. T now could pan 
ly see Girden, so excited was I, as he neared the Zap; a 
terrific chasm, twelve feet wide. ‘Could he reach the oppo 
/site bank? impossible; besides the desired point offered an 
additional difficulty to his gaining it by being semewhat 
vhigher than that on which he stood. He neared the brink 


| hundard yards distant, Ralph taking a southeastly direction, | —he hesitated—no time was to be lest—already a dozn 


of these ferocious monsters were about to seize him one 
end of his staff was placcd on the ground and with a des. 
|| perate spring he launched himself across the chasm—his feet 
|| gained the spot—his hands catching the limb of a sappling 
on tle summit, secured his safety—but no!—the unstable 
jlanding from the shock, slowly gave way under his feet, and 
||he hung by his hands. He struggled but he could not re. 
gain his footing. With a snap the twig gave way, and he 
sunk down the gap, the earth rushing after him with a noise 


| like that of an earthquake, leaving us uncertain of the fate 
| of the Runner. 








| _—— 


| 


CORTSHIP VS. MARRIAGE, 


The difference between Courtship and Marriage was neve‘ 
|| more forcibly explained than in the following ‘Chareoa 
|| Sketch.’ 

‘What made you get married if you don't like it? 

Why, I was deluded into it—fairly deluded, I had nothing 
to do of evenings, so I went a courting; Now courting’s fun 
enough—I hav’nt got a word to say agin courting. It’s 
about as good a way of killing an evening as I know of 
| Wash your face, put ona clean dickey, and go and talk as, 
sweet as sugar or molasses candy for an hour or two—to say 
nothing of a few kisses behind the door, as your sweetheart 
goes to the step with you.’ 

‘When I was a single man, the world wagged on well 


|| Now our fears were wrought up tothe highest pitch for ‘ayaa It was just like an omnibus: I was passenger, paid 


my levy and hadn’t nothing more to do with it but sit down 
and not care a button for any thing,—S’posing the omnibus 
got upsot—well, I walks off, and leaves the man to pick up 
the pieces. But then I must take a wife and be hanged to 
me. It’s all very well for a while; but afterwards it’s plaguy 
like owning an upsot umnibus?’ 

‘Non?’ querried Montezuina—‘what’s all that about omni- 
buses?’ 

‘What did I get by it?’ continued Gamaliel, regardless of 
the interruption. ‘How much fun, why ajawing old woman 
and three squallers.—Mighty different from courting that is- 
What’s the jun of buying things to eat and things to wear 
| for them, and wasting all good spreeing money, on such non. 
sense for other people? And then as for doing what you 
like; there’s no such thing. You cant clear out; when people’s 
;owing you so much mouey you can’t stay convenient. No 
—the nabbers must have you. You can’t go ona spree; fir 
when you came home missus kicks up. the devil’s delight: 
You can’t teach her better ma»ners—for consiables are as 
In short you can donothing. Instead 
of ‘Yes, my duck,’ and ‘No, my dear’—‘As you please hones,’ 
and ,when you like lovey,’ like it was in courting times, it’s a 


| darning and mending, and nothing ever darned and mended. 


If it wag’nt that I am particularly sober, I’d be inclined 
{to drink—it’s excuse enough. It’s heart-breaking, and its 
| all owing to that I’ve such a pain in my gizzard of mornings. 
| I’m so miserable I must stop and sit un these steps.’ 
‘What’s the matter now?’, 

| ‘I’m getting aggrawated. My wife’s a savin’ criiter—@ 








gers of the wolf shooting was not inconsiderable. These || streaming in the wind, pursued by numbers of his savage foes, 
scaffolds were built nearly on the edge of a precipice, of | I sought to warn him by my voice, but my tongue clove to 
about sixty feat in height; on the northeast, and about one || the root of my mouth. There scemed to be no hope for him: | 
hundred feet from us arose a peak stretchng far above our | behind, before, had on the south side came the enraged mon- 
heads, overhanging agap in the mountain, above twelve | sters, while on the opposite side appeared the gap before: 


. . . . : . . . . es! 
feet wide. The opposite point was somewhat lower than || named, in which direction was his only chance, though a frail 


that on which we stood making a considerable descent, lead- | onc! of escape. i} 
{ 


ing around to the place where we were encamped. Before || “Turn Girden to the gap?” cried Ralph in a hoarse voice; 
us appeared an interminable forest, with here and there a(|@%d the Runner for an instant paused, as he now became | 
cave the uncertain moonlight only adding to its repulsive |) *¥27¢ thathis retreat was cut off. There was no time for though | 
appeara nce. learns as an arrow he turned short around, ascending with 





quainted with tke vohigraphy of We uawe, but have speiled it according 
tuits pronunciation. 








|sword of sharpness—she cuts the throat of my felicity, stabs 


|| my happiness, chops up my comforts, and snips up all my 


Sunday go to meetings to make jackets for the boys—she 
gives all the wittles to the children, to make me spry and 
jump about like a lamp-lighter—I can’t stand it—-my trouble 
| is overpowering when I come to add ’em up.’ 

, ‘Oh, nonsense! behave nice—don’t make a noise in the 
| street—be a man.’ 


| ‘How can I bea man. when I belong to some body else? 


| My hours ain’t my own—my money ain’t my own—I belong 
| to fuur people besides myself—the old woman and them three 


the speed of the wind the risings grounds, opposite the side of | children—I’m a partnership concern, and so many has got 
ite ap. Soon he must reach the summit, and then fnlla prey | their fingers in the till that I must bust up. [’li break and 
to his foes. My senses almost forsook me as I watched his || sign ovehe stock in trade to you.’ 


a , 
"A chain ot mountains in the viemity of Charlottesville. [am not "| | 
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